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owners would have liked to have over 100,000 of such 'human
tools5. Milner's too purely administrative mind capitulated to
their pleadings; and, what was more surprising, he induced
both Lyttelton and Balfour to capitulate also.
Yet on its political side the thing did not bear thinking about.
Merely in itself it was a horror; for to ship tens of thousands of
Chinese young men overseas to perform for long years the
hardest underground toil, and coop them up for their leisure
in horde-compounds with no society but each other's, meant
deliberately creating, as in the sequel it did create, moral sinks
of indescribable human beastliness. But principles were in-
volved far transcending any details peculiar to the case. Canada,
Australia, and New Zealand had played leading parts in win-
ning the war. On grounds of experience they all felt most
strongly against importing Chinese, and the open affront to
their feelings by the mother country did the empire real harm.
Deadlier still was the affront to labour. This was a time when
throughout Great Britain the toiling millions, not firmly bound
to any party, were awaking to their position and canvassing
their claims as never before in modern history. What was the
front of their demand? That labour should cease to be regarded
merely as a commodity. But here in the Chinese labour scheme
of the Balfour government was a reassertion of the commodity-
view of labour, than which nothing could have been more plain
and challenging. The workmen spoke of it always as 'Chinese
slavery5, and at least by Aristotle5s definition of slavery they were
right. What they felt in their bones, was that, if once capital
were conceded the right to meet an industrial labour shortage
by drawing on Asiatic cooliedom for 'human tools5, all western
hopes for freedom in industry would be jeopardized.
It is impossible to conceive Disraeli committing so gross a
political error. Balfour committed it because, though he had
more contacts than most conservatives with the liberal mind,
he had none whatever with the mind of labour.1 To do him
justice, the bulk of his party were equally blind. Even after they
saw the immense electoral mischief which the policy had done
them, they helplessly attributed it to 'misrepresentation5. The fact
was that conservatism had changed a good deal since Disraeli
strove to make it the party of the common people. After the
1 A striking picture of his unfamiliarity with it much later (1915) will be found
in Mr. LJoyd George's War Memoirs, i (1933), 296.